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All matters relative to your room and board, mail, and any charges you may 
incur (apart from the regular bill for tuition, board and room) should be refer- 
red to the Inn Desk. 


For details regarding the management of the School, please make inguiry at 
the Director's Office. All matters pertaining to your initial registration and 
payment of bills, information about courses, lectures, and graduate credit should 
be referred to the Secretary's Office. Director R. L. Cook and Miss Lillian Beck- 
er, Secretary, are the staff to whom you should bring your requests for informa- 
tion about details of the School. 


REGISTRATION PROCEDURE 


Students should obtain their course cards from the Secretary's Office after 
7:00 P.M., Friday, June 27. Students who have not completed registration of 
courses in advance must personaliy consult with the Director. Appointments may 
be made with Miss Becker. 


Course cards obtained at the Secretary's Office should be presented to 4 re- 
corder who will be in the Little Theater on Saturday morning, June 23. Students 
should make a copy for themselves of their class N before turninğ in the 
course cards to the recorder in the Littie Thea ee . Kegistration is not completea 
until both the two buff-colored registrztion cards and the course card have been 


returned to the recorder. 


A representative of the College Treasurer's Office will be there at the same 
time. It is requested that all t sae which have not been paid be attended to at 


this time. 


Please keep in mind the fact that if you wish to change your status from 
that of a non-credit student to that of a credit student in any course, this 
change must be made on or before July 4. All changes in courses must be made with 
the approval of the Director. All persons desiring to visit classes in which they 
are not enrolled must also obtain permission from the Director. 


GRATUITIES 
Students are requested not to tip members of the staff or employees of the 
Inn. ‘Any person connected with the Inn is glad to administer to the comfort of 
the guests in any possible way. 
MAIL SCHEDULE 


Maii 


outgoing mail must be posted not later than 8:39 A.i. and 1:30 PENR 
will be ready for distribution at the foliowinğ hours: 10:00 A.i. ane 3:00 PLM. 








MAL HOURS 

In a day or two the regular seating plan will go into effect. There will be 
one seating. Please consult the chart on the dining room door to ascertain your 
table assignments. 





Daily Sunday 
Breakfast 7:30-8:00 ۰ breakfast 8:00-8:30 (۰ 
Luncheon DZS OS و‎ Dinner 1:00-1:30 P.M. 
Dinner 6:00-6:30 P.M. Supper 6:00-6:30 ۰ 


Since most of the waiters and waitresses are students, it is urgently re- 
quested that all students come to meals promptly, especially to breakfast, so that 
those who are waiting on table may be able to reach their classes on time. In the 
morning the door will be closed at §:00. iio students may De served breakfast after 
that time. Please do not ask the head waitress to make exceptions to this regula- 
tion. She has no authority to do so. 


SUPPLIES 


Stationery, notebook paper, pencils, ink, post cards, cigarettes, etc., may 
be purchased at the Bookstore. It is impossible for credit to be extended, so 
please do not ask for it. 


It is urgently requested that students purchase their texts immediately be- 
cause it is frecuently necessary for us to order additional copies. It is impos- 
sible to allow students to maintain charge accounts at the Bookstore, and we hope 
that students will cooperate by not asking for any favors of this Kind. The hours 
when the Bookstore will be open will be announced soon. 


BREAD LOAF PARKING iituULATIONS 

A preliminary notice concerning parking has been made in the catalogue. New 
and stringently enforced state laws prohibit the parking of curs on the side of 
the highway, and it is requested that students and guests endeavor to Keep the 
roads clear in front of the Inn. Students living in apie may park their cars in 
the space behind the cottage; students at Tamarack on the lawn under tne trees by 
the main road. All others should use the parking space near the barn. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEWONT EVENING PROGRAN 


Mr. Cook will speak briefly at the first meeting of the School Saturday night, 
June 28, at 8:00 in the Little Theater. An informal reception will follow in the 
Recreation Hall in the Barn. 





AIM OF LETTERS AT BREAD LOAF 
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R.L. Cook 
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At the opening of the 28th session of the Bread Loaf School of English, 

one of Middlebury College's several summer schools, I shall talk briefly on some 
of the aims of Bread Loaf as a school of literature. In Part III, chapter 19 o 
Anna Karenina, Tolstoi describes the custom of his character Count Vronsky, whose 
habit it was after many rounds of frivolous social activity, to shut himself up 
alone in his room and straighten his affairs. About five times a year he did 
this, and he used to call it his day of reckoning or faire la lessive, that is 
literally, 'doing his washing'. It is likely that each of us, after his or her 
own fashion, stops at times to take a good breath and a look around in anticipa- 
tion of a fresh start. We re-define our goals or re-affirm our hopes. Sometimes 
we are forced to stop and take thought by events wholly unanticipated--an inter- 
national incident or an economic situation in a state half way across the conti- 
nent is sometimes the force which makes us apply the brakes, or perhaps simply 
some slight suggestion brings us to a halt. 
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xperienced early last month, and it has, I believe, a 
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Such a suggestion I 
true relevance to the educational venture here at Bread Loaf School of English. 


A Commission on Liberal Education of the Association of American Colleges met at 


Princeton, and I had been invited as a guest of the Commission to participate in 


the round-table discussions on the place of letters in liberal 
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was certainly something fateful in the declaration of aims. 





sought, and I quote, "to keep continuously before the American people the wisdom 








of maintaining liberal education during and after the war." Well, at least lib- 
eral education had survived the War! The Commission had already met to discuss 
the place of philosophy and religion, and that of the natural and social sciences 
in a twentiethcentury civilization. It was now our turn, the turn of letters, 
to indicate the nature, the practical purpose, the subject matter, and the philo- 
sophical purpose of literary education. 

[t is not the intent of this talk to summarize the results of the conference. 

shall make use only of one suggestion. As so frequently occurs, a tangential 

juery seemed to take precedence over all others. It was rather generally assumed 


that letters was in a defensive position. We must now take a stand and 





was implied,-not so much for the right of letters to exist as for the right of 
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letters to have the pre&minence once held. Cultural prestige was at stake. There 


is no doubt that outside our classroom door and pleasant libraries many people 
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would agree that there was an insulation between the world of letters and the 








events. Many people have insisted rather gratuitously 


is so dominated by scientific discovery and by social issues 





that only the fields of the natural and social sciences can cope adequately with 
the problems that now formidably confront a confused world. It is contended that 


poets are no longer the potential legislators of mankind. It is assumed that 


saint, philosopher and poet, who were once civilization's heroes, now held secon- 
dary roles and that they are considerably diminished in importance. The hero of 
our time, it is believed, is the physicist who explores the potentialities of 
nuclear fission or the chemist who wsembles molecular models in the chemistry 


laboratory to explain the synthesis of fibrous proteins. These are the master 


minds of a twentieth century wonderland, it is thought, and it is increasingly 











our misfortune that, unlike the Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur's Court, they 
have neglected to turn on the light one candlepewer at a time. Ewen the business 
men and industrialists, every Plugson of Undershot, are somewhat less precious 
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han the skilful labortory technicians who have inherited the earth. Such reac 
tions I begin to hear and read wherever I turn. 
that the young men who return from 
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avidly to the natural sciences. How- 








seems to me reasonably explicable in terms of a 
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to look searchingly at the 





ncereasing enrollments in the social sciences in our educational institutions. 
It is apparent that th trenc ; also a major sign of the times. Students have 





quently, they are eager to understand the origin, 
ciples and forms of social institutions. They want to know how such institutions 
function. and in what their controls consist. These young American students are 
seriously interested in the impact of industry, capital, government, war and re- 
ligion upon a society in which they hope to find a place for seli-realization. 


In view of the numerical evidence, I hesitate to challenge the assertion 
that the natural and social sciences, as direct, impactive, cultural forces, have 
taken precedence over the art of letters. Yet for a great many of us here to- 
night whose lives are intimately related to an art where qualitative value as 
distinguished from quantitative standards of measurement means so much, numerical 


superiority neither teases nor tantalizes. The numerical evaluation might indeed 


lead us to believe that something is suspect, either in our educational aims or 


physics, tells me that among his students 
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man, which E 
ter disciplined ones. They know how and when 
lla Cather once remarked several years e her death that the writing 

of American studen was deplorably inco Obviously it is, and one way of 

meeting the problem has been to re-introduce writing courses in the curriculum at 
Bread Loaf. Many who attend Bread Loaf have no idea of being professional writers. 

write for the personal enjoyment of self-expression. The in- 

j and methods, not that 
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courses has suggested the possibility of offering further work which would sati 





have these courses in our curriculum 


indirectly to the strengthening of 
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90th, for making 





further claims for letters. Doubtless it is 


some of its 





first by a lessening in the quality of its interpreters 
would be as strict- 


and expositor 


a strong reaction 








ring the problems 


world faces today. "The fact is," some critics remark, "the so-called great 





books have only 'dusty answers! for those who are ‘hot for certainties.! The teach- 





be training students to think and to express ‘themselves, fail in both 


respects." I have no specific critic in mind, but many direct and implied criticisms 


have come to my attention. I have seen the situation in the classroom with my own 


eyes and I have som f the accusation. 





For, in our minds, we know that great literature is stitched to the fabric of time 
nd when well taugh 


What Bread Loaf as a Schoolcan do should be perfectly clear. W 


learning," where friendly, 





We are all trying to under- 
stand human eperience, and, in a very real sense, we are an important part of this 
experience. We meet, talk, read and discuss ideas, personalities, emotional reac- 


the content of our courses 
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to you what our school here on the mountain can mean, I am 
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he learns much himself. 





ind out in what ultimate happiness consists, 
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relentless at 1 Hermotimus despairs of ever finding the one way (for 





Lycian convincingly shows that there are ways) to the attainment of 





"Reason still says," Lucian tells Hermoti- 





icism, without a clear, exact, unbiased intelligence to try 
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each of us knows is that there are materials in any trac 





The course in the curriculum is the fuse. What ignites the fuse is an awar 
ice of the materials. The explosion takes place in the mind of the 


the flash of light one sees as one had never before seen. It may 





two who walked with Jesus toward a village called Emmaus, three-score 





from Jerusalem, we may go all the way, our eyes holden, and later, when 


they are open, we will say: "Did not our heart burn within us, while he talked 





and while he opened to us the Scriptures?" 
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In his annual report for the academic year 1939-40 President Cona 
vard placed at the head of s important tasks j= 
ship of eternal values. the thesis that in a free 
society ividuals are primarily concerned with a choice of values, then perhaps 
t is evident why a general education must be based on a study of the arts, letters, 
and the various not so much that the values chosen 
dur the process some extent the subsequent behavior of 





he individual. It is rather that in these fields of study, and in these fields 





only, the true nature of the exercise of a free choice of values by a civilized 
man canbe understood...to the extent that education ceases to be concerned with 


‘value judgment' in art, in literature, or in philosophy, it ceases to be of ser- 

















vice to of life--it ceases to uphold the dignity of the individual man 
T this a very enheartening statement chiefly because it is an admission un- 
com a partisan in another field. Our eyes will always be holden if we do 
not grasp its implications. substance of its implied challenge is this: Do 
those in the field of let stand how 'value can be of service in 
realizing 'the free way of life'? Do we really make it possible for a person to 


exercise free choice of values? The attitude and responses in literature go deep 
ito the roots of subjective reality. They are variable as mankind. They are as 
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ious as his nature and destiny. Think of modern poetry and the pos- 





sible choices it offers of value judgment. We can loft yardarms and sail to By- 
zantiun with Yeats, or watch the brilliant shi s Jeffers' republic perishes, or 
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in the early Eliot we can see only a waste 


lere the sun beats, 
Shelter, the cricket no relief, 


water. 
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And the ae stone no sound of 


in the later Eliot, we can take heart when the poet says: 


O voyagers, O seamen, 
You who come to port, and you whose bodies 
1 suffer the trial and al of the sea, 
hatever event, this is your real destination. 
So Krishna, as when he adminished Arjuna 
On the field of battle. 
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Or take our directive from Robert Frost, mounted bareback on our symbolic headless 


knowing we've still got ideas yet that we haven't tried. 
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We have suggested that Bread Loaf can be a School where discipline in letters 
is practised, where the spirit of free intellectual inquiry into the rich tadition 
of the past and into the ample nourishing foreground prevails, and one where the 
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es in literature are released. If the School is to fulfil its 





quickening energi 
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responsibilities in a troubled wrid, its students must not be fugitives from real- 


ity, evading the issues of the day or escaping into a sentimental past. The pres- 


This is the crux of the matter. It is not 
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the cash nexus of truth that concerns us, nor the steel and chromium satistf 
epoch, but to show convincingly by our efforts that literature has an in- 
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Seniors 


1947 (9) 


Bliss, Mary Edith 

Brown, Myrtle Emily (deceased) 
Day, Arthur Kenneth, President 
Kraft, Anna Lorraine 
Pillsbury, Ruth Douglas 

Rouy, Amy Josephine 

Schoff, Leota Estella 


Vlasto, Marea Eleanor (deceased) 


Walzer, Ruth McCullough 
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SCHEDULE OF CLASSES 
$330 A.M. 


Analysis of Literature Brower 








Chaucer Mirvielees 
Curriculum and Procedures La Brant 
Amer. Lit. Since the Civil War Cook 
9: 2 مان‎ 

Hist. of the Eng. Language Mr, Anderson 
Eng. Poets of the Rom. Period Mir, Shepard 
Craft of Fiction Mir. Beck 
Contemp. Eng. and A mer. Poetry ids Drew 

IOS BO) AA iil 
Dr. Johnson and His Circle Miss Mirrielees 


Mr. Brower 
Mr. Shepard 


Miss La Brant 


eek Brads. n pne. dit. 
Emerson and Thoreau 


Teaching of Literature 
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Volkert 
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Barn 1 

Little Theater 5 
Little Theater 4 
Little Theater 3 
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LECTURE PROGRAM 


BREAD LOAF SCHOOL of ENGLISH 





i 1947 
Thursday, July 3 Robert Frost - A poetry reading 


Monday, July 7 Dr. Erwin Panofsky - "The Gothic Style in the 


$ Judgment of the Renaisgance” 
۱ 

f 

۲ Monday, July 14 Dorothy C. Fisher - "On the Writer's Use of Materials” 
4 

i 

Í Monday, July 21 Mark Van Doren ~ "They Didntt Know Enough" 

۶ Tuesday, July 29 isther C. Dunn — "Shakespeare Today” 

i August 2 Theodore Roethke and Robert Lowell 

i on 

j VESPERS 
q 


T Sunday, July 6 Rev. Harry Jones, St. Stephens, Middlebury 


r 
j 
i Sunday, July 13 Rev. Prentiss Pemberton, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Sunday, July 20 Rev. Elden Mills, First Congregational Church, 
West Hartford, Connecticutt 

F Sunday, July 27 Rabbi Victor Reichert 
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COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS 
Bread Loaf School of English 
1947 
Mr. Brower 

Some Uses of Memory 
ne of the pleasantest features of teaching at Bread Loaf is that most of the stu- 
dents are also teachers. During the more humid hours of this session, 'I have found 
it comforting to think that you, too, have suffered similarly and that unlixe inno- 
cent undergraduates you know that lectures are not born but made. And since we have 
been teachers learning together, your achievement in becoming "Masters" --which 
is bad Fnglish for magistri--is our achievement, too. Though in logic this makes 


congratulation self-congratulation, we shall run that risk and say, "Well done, 


artium liberalium magistri." 


There is one further reward for teachers who find themselves in a commencement: 


they are relieved from the necessity of being serious. To people who have been 


exposed to other commencements,who have heard the admonitions of "administrators" 
and "educationalists" and "authorities," I can say with relief, "Let's not be 
serious: let's not 'raise issues' or 'take up problems! or 'make searching in- 


UES 


For a more general reason seriousness should be avoided in educational circles: 
in America, especially, it has a way of getting confused with solemnity. As Gray 
once said of Learning, "(It) should never be encouruged; it only draws out 

fools from their obscurity." as teachers of language and literature we know that 
we,at any rate,have no professional claim to seriousness. Our students recognize 
the proper function of a literature course: it "lightens a program" and offers 


“eriods of relaxation after or before more important courses." 


Let us leave the problems, then, to the more serious departments and meditate 
for a few minutes on a subject which as compared with atomic energy, the C.1.0, 
and educational reforM™ is decidedly trivial - memory, some of its uses and values. 


J was reminded of tho triviality of this activity early in my work as a teacher 
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of literature. A very serious student in one of my courses once looked me 
straight in the eye with withering scorn - (I still remember his look) - and said, 
"T hope, sir, that you don't consider memory a sign of intelligence." Though I 


had to admit that I did, I have enjoyed a kind of belated victory: the student 


in question has since become an English teacher. 


I spoke a minute ago of 'meditating' on memory: that is, I am not going to 
answer the questions. set by psychologists, to explain the "laws of memory" or 
how we remember, etc. I simply want to recall with you some of the different 
activities which come under that large label, and to reflect a bit on their 
value. Most of the illustrations will come from fields of knowledge with whicn 
I am most familiar, but you will easily think of parallels in higher fields not 


known to,me. 


The lowest form of memory, our students often tell us, is memorization, especially 
in language courses. But it may be more or less brutish, depending on who is 


doing the memorizing. Efficient mastery of verb and nour. forms is not an appro- 
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priate pastime for our more sodden moments; it is not a passive a 
a demanding game. It is a game of finding analogies and making rules - of 

making up rules which constantly expand in their generality. How satisfying, 

for example, to note that the Latin - um of the genitive plural first declension 
belongs also to the second and the third and the fourth and the fifth declensions. 
A good learner of language is constantly inventing rules to cover the peculiarities 
he discovers, constantly making up groups of similar forms on any ordering prin- 
ciple whatever - always justifiable if it works. There is an aesthetic pleasure 
here too, the architectural one of seeing a structure take shape as we learn. 
There is beauty - and some awe - in the vision of the Greek verb spread across the 
pages of the mind, the horizontal lines of the tenses, the vertical stripings of 
the moods, the triadic orders of active, passive, and middle. Once learned we 

may enjoy the minor poetic pleasure of chiming endings, and the immense moral 


satisfaction of having mastered this frightening machine. 
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The memorization of verb forms is begrudgingly accepted. as a necessary evil; but 


the learning of a poem or, worse, of a piece of prose is commonly regarded as a 
sin aguinst beauty and spiritual independence. "Memory work", we are often told, 
kills the schoolboy's love of poetry. But let us pass around this unpleasant 
problem, too, and think of memorizing for its own sake. In learning a poem by 
heart, we must say it (or at least, think how we should say it}. For most of us, 
this means a fuller experience of the words as spoken and heard. It is easy for 
a generation of readers bred on literature written for the eye to forget that 
most poets, including modern ones, have written with a sense of the spoken word 
and its values. And much of the prose of older English writers was composed with 
a keen sense of its heard pattern. It is worth noting that Gibbon composed a 
whole paragraph, "tried it by his ear" and"deposited it in his memory" before 
taking up his pen, that Jane austen expected her novels to be read aloud in her 
family circle. (I might add that she was very critical of her own mother's 
reading. Mother did not always get the stresses right.) 
One of the simplest results of memorizing poetry is that we must "go slow", since 
most 
of us cannot say words at the rate at which we read them. Equally important, we 
must decide how we are going to read, not "in general", but how we are going to 
read this word and this and this. And so we make discoveries. We note a variation 
in rhythm or an additional meaning which was lost in eye-reading. For example, 
memorizing even eight or ten lines from Pope soon shows ugthat all eighteenth- 
century couplets do not sound the sane. Here is Pope's description of the chapel 
in a country house built by a gentleman with too much money and too little taste: 

And now the chapel's silver bell you hear, 

That summons you to all the price of proyer: 

Light quirks of music, broken and uneven, 

Make the soul dance upon a jig to Heaven. 

On vainted ceilings you devoutly stare, 

Where sprawl the saints of Verrio or Laguerre, 

Or gilded clouds in fair expansion lie, 

And bring all Paradise before your eye. 


To rest, the cushion and soft dean invite, 
Who never mentions Hell to ears polite. 


If you memorize with your lips and your ears, the variations in Pope's rhythm will 
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speak for themselves. At the same time that you are producing this rhythmic 
variety, you must mark shifts in tone of voice: as you say these lines you make 
a sharp change from "all the pride of prayer" to "light quirks of music, broken 
and uneven." In memorizing aloud you also note more distinctly ironic additions 
of every kind: 

Where sprawl the saints of Verrio and Laguerre - 

ungainly super-Michael-Angelo-esque figures in their baroque heaven. As the 
words move more slowly, the irony has time to develop. That "fair expansion" - 


J 


read not too fast and with proper stress - reveals an awkward possibility: the 
gilded clouds are just too billowy, absurdly expanded. Still other meanings, 
ones which are sensuously beautiful as well as ironic, turn up for a memorizer 
of Pope. There's a wonderful example at the end of this same poem, There Pope 
speaks of a time when this great house and its gardens will be covered by fields 


of waving grain; then will 


Deep harvests bury all his pride has plann'd, 
and laughing Céres reassume the land. 


Ceres, the goddess of harvest, laughing in mockery, but also the smiling goddess 


the rich and laughing crops, the laeta seges, of Virgil.‏ تفع نس 
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Thus the memorizing .of poetry may be the discovery of poetry. It is also often 
the best way of making poetry an active experience. We re-experience the sounds 
and meanings in a way womewhat like that of the poet composing his poem. Even 

if we forget the poem a week or a month later, we had that experience, we made 

some discoveries about how words work in a poem. For the lucky man who remembers 
what he learns, there are the rewards of recollection:—- the times of day and 
seasons of the year are invested with colors not their own. A minor reward-—- 


erhaps not minor, either -- is an occupation for sleepless nights, when memor 
و‎ 5 5) 


has a way of being perversely active. 


5 


Intelligent memorizing, we have been saying, is one of the ways of interpreting 


poetry. Interpreting all literature, especially larger works, might be regarded 
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as more or less conscious remembering of various sorts. A good deal of literary 
criticism is and must be an elaborate business of remincing, of recalling what 
happened before, of pointing to the ene of idea or expression in earlier 
or luter parts of the novel or drama which the critic is trying to lay open to 
his readers. The humblest of all these "remembering" activities is the making 
of concordances and indices, - wonderful critical instruments which everyone is 
glad to have made by someone else. But the interpretation of literature is not 
to be reduced to making or thumbing a concordance. There is no substitute for 
the constant remembering while reading, which is the living activity of criticism. 
When we read Othello's 

Put out the light, and then put out the light-: 
we must carry with us the immediate sense of his past in the play, his joy - his 
"content so absolute” and the dark confusion of his jealousy - 

When I love thee not, chaos is come again. 


e 


With this exercise of memory, - partly within our control, partly a gift of the 
gods, - we are very near the remembering which is creation. For we should 
recall that Mnemosyne, the goddess of memory, was by Zeus the mother of the 
Muses. Not long ago I tried the experiment of asking a class what they thought 
of when they heard the term "literary genius". They thought of many things, 

but they didn't think of "memory" or its relative "learning". And yet this 

is a relatively modern response, — or perhaps an old-fashioned one now that Freud 
has run off with Apollo. Certainly, up until 1800 any literate schoolboy would 
have thought of memory or learning in connection with such words as "genius" or 


¥ 


"poet" 2 


But whether popularly acknowledged or not, remembering in some form is one of 
5 the main activities of the creative writer. It may be close to biographical 


recording, as in parts of David Copperfield, or it may be a glorious mixup of 


erudite recall and dreaming as in Kubla Khan. There may also be the greatest 
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difference as to what the writer is trying to recull, what he thinks creative 
memory should be. Wordsworth, for example, illustrates an extreme quite charac- 
teristic of the nineteenth century notion of genius. "Poetry....takes its origin 
from emotion recollected in tranquillity" - a remark of value chiefly for what 

it tells us about Wordsworth. We can in purt measure Wordsworth's curious 
recollecting by comparing his poems with his sister Dorothy's journals. After 
she and William take the walk in which they come on a fiéld of daffodils, Dorothy 
TeCords her delicate and detailed memory of the flowers. William recalls the 
daffodils too--but much more vaguely; what he wants to remember and go on remem- 
bering is the pleasure that fills his heart-- 

And dances with the daffodils. 

As often in Wordsworth, there are few particular sights or sous, but a large 
sense of inexpressible emotion. Hence the impressiaz, which Coleridge noted, of 
inflation, of emotion in excess of the occasion. Wordsworth's recollecting, 

we feel, is too often a self-conscious, self-ennobling process. The exceptions, 
rare and beautiful, come vhen he secalls memories of being more than a little 
scared. They have the vividness of rememberec terror, the kind of memory that 
makes Oedipus pick up his ears at Joc. sta's "place where three roads meet," 


hough he has been deaf to the direct accusations oi Teiresias. 


We might set beside Wordsworth a twentieth-century writer who is even more con- 

scious of what he is doing as an artist, but one who puts the highest value on 

the memories which are just beyond conscious control. Proust, in his Remembrance 

of Things Past, has created a form of literature which is nothing but remembering, 

from Dickensian recollection to something like hallucination. The novel in Proust's 
۱ hands becomes a kind of Platonic "learning". The memories which he prizes most 

are of a very peculiar kind: those moments when the Past is renewed in the 

Present in such a way that we have an illusion of living outside Time, outside 

Past or Present. I might take one of many instances, not, you may be relieved 


to hear, that tiresome "cookie dipped in tea." A servant girl strikes a fork 


I 
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against a plate and Proust suddenly has an experience of extraordinary felicity ; 
he has a sensation of "great heat accompanied by the smell of smoke tempered by 
the fresh air of a surrounding forest." Soon he realizes that "what appeared so 
pleasant was...the group of trees" he had once "found so tiresome to observe" when 
he was in a train which had stopped, facing a bit of woods. At that very instant 
a railway employee had tapped the wheel of the train and produced a sound which 
he now recognizes as very similar to the sound of the fork struck against the 
plate. For a brief moment he forgets completely his present situation: he is 
having this sensation out of the past. But the happy moment of freedom from 
time depends finally on something outside the artist's control, the chance identity 
of the two sounds. The artist, says Proust, cunnot find a substitute for such 


remembrances in any mechanical recalling of what happened ten years ago. 


Yet anyone who reads Proust will agree that he is not an example of the writer 
who simply lets the unconscious speak - if that is ever possible. He imposes 
on himself a severe discipline, the necessity of expressing with complete 


fidelity the moments in which past time is found again. 


But Proust is not writing only about writing. He makes us realize as no other 
writer the value to our inner life of vividly remembered moments. But to be of 
value, they must be particular memories, not general impressions. Blake's 
immortal sentence applies here as to all forms of knowledge: "To particularize 
is the alone Distinction of merit. General knowledges are those knowledges that 
Idiots possess." Among the infinite personal memories which we all have, we are 
confronted with a thousand kinds of remembering, of which I can note only two or 
three at this time. There is a historical kind, - when we connect some familiar 
object of our own past with the past constructed by historians: - coming home 


for your first vacation from college, you discover that the Catholic church on the 


hill is - and has been, Gothic; you see that the stone bridge spanning a nearby 


valley is a Roman aqueduct without its water channel. Or, in memory thirty years 
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later, you hear your father saying on the night of Theodore Roosevelt's death, 


" It's a calamity and you suddenly recognize that this was the end of the 


Bull Moose, that your father was a young liberal - strangely like yourself. 


There is another kind of remembering which has at least a negative vi.luc us a 

guard against the sentimental deception of the past. Everyone should preserve 

with vigor a few unpleasant memories: "the fearful pudder" of rain on the roof 
above us during a Bread Loaf lecture, the caged roar of feeding beasts heard as 
you come late to dinner on a hot July evening, the thickness cf air and mind 

during an afternoon elags when the instructor insists on discussing the "sleep" 
motif in The Tempest. You may set over against such unpleasantness the recollection 
of times at Bread Loaf when you made some single intellectual discovery, -- the 
F 


sound of the speaking voice in poetry when Robert Frost read to you, or the 


ie the echo of an 





surprise when you heard in a ballad on the Battle of Lake 


art you had known in the poems of Homer. 


There is a sort of remembering which is certainly too serious for discussion, the 
recollection on which integrity depends. Consistency may not always be a virtue; 
but we do like to know how we arrived where we are. We need to recall occasionali- 
ly just what we said a yer ago and the year before that. and we may derive some 
amusement from comparing what our roommates or colleagues said a year ago and 


what they are saying today. But that is a dengerous or at least inconvenient 


pastime. 


There is no absolute demonstration of the value in these cr the other uses of 
memory we have been considering, whether they are minor or major, from learning 
a paradigm to reading or writing a poem. If you did not recognize their value 
when I began--and I assumed that you did-- you have probably not been moved to 


accept them now. There is, I suppose, an appropriate irony in the thought that 
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you may later remember and agree. 





